Introduction 

The Yagua language is currently spoken by about 3,000 people in the 
northeastern lowlands of Peru. The homeland of the Yagua prior to the 
arrival of European explorers and colonists was probably the area between 
the Amazon and Putumayo rivers, north of what is now the town of Pebas 
(Paul Powlison, personal communication). However, during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, there has been very extensive migration 
precipitated largely by the rubber boom and lumber industries (Chaumeil 
1981). Consequently, the Yagua are found in some 30 communities 
scattered over 70,000 square miles from slightly west of Iquitos on the 
Amazon River to Peru's eastern border with Colombia and Brazil, and 
from the Putumayo River north of the Amazon to the Yavari River south 
of the Amazon. 

In two or three of the most isolated communities the traditional 
palm-fiber dress and enclosed communal (cocamera) house style can still be 
found. However, most communities have adopted the clothing and raised, 
open house styles now common to the jungle region. Due to the wide 
geographical scattering, major traditional festivals and coming-of-age 
ceremonies (Powlison 1963) are rarely practiced any longer, but the 
folklore, legends and cosmology are still viable. The present day economy 
of the Yagua is basically swidden agriculture, augmented by hunting, fishing 
and gathering. Cash income is generated by the sale of handcrafts and 
agricultural produce, as well as jute, latex and other jungle products. Some 
communities are employed in lumber and other industries. Those individuals 
who seek wage-labor outside of the Yagua community for all intents and 
purposes cease to identify themselves with the Yagua culture. 

Of the approximately 3,000 people that would identify themselves as 
Yagua, we estimate that 75% of the women and 25% of the men are 
monolingual in Yagua. The rest are bilingual in Spanish to varying degrees. 
Due to economic and sociolinguistic pressures the Yagua language is 
declining in use. However, we project that it will continue as a viable 
medium of everyday communication in some communities for at least 60 
years. The three main language consultants for this work all speak Spanish 
to some degree. One is very bilingual and bicultural, one is much more 
comfortable in Yagua and speaks Yagua in his home, and the third is 
intermediate between these two. Others who assisted us more occasionally 
are practically monolingual in Yagua. The data in this sketch are based 
both on narrative texts and material elicited via Spanish. 
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The dialect situation within Yagua remains largely unstudied. All dialects 
are mutually intelligible and most observed differences are limited to the 
phonology and the phonetics of specific lexical items. However, some 
grammatical differences have been noted and a number of lexical items are 
not recognized from one area to another. The data for this sketch come 
from two areas, (1) Cahocuma north of Villacorta on the Amazon River, 
and (2) Vainilla near the confluence of the Napo and Amazon Rivers. 

Yagua is the only extant member of the Peba-Yaguan language family. In 
1955 Espinosa Perez reported approximately 50 older speakers of the 
related language Yameo, which is now almost certainly extinct. Based on 
colonial sources, Rivet (1911) listed a number of lexical items for the 
now-extinct related language Peba. Although neither Espinosa nor Rivet 
presents much in the way of morphological, clausal, or discourse material, 
perusal of lexical items shows that Yagua, Peba, and Yameo were clearly 
related. Peter Landerman (personal communication) estimates that the 
differentiation is perhaps on the order of that found between Spanish and 
Portuguese or Spanish and Italian, with modern Yameo as represented in 
Espinosa being closer to the colonial sources than to modern Yagua. The 
larger genetic affiliation of Peba-Yaguan is a matter of debate. On the 
basis of mass vocabulary comparison Rivet (1911) suggests that it is Carib. 
Voegelin and Voegelin (1977), following Greenberg (1960), classify it as a 
major branch of Macro-Carib parallel to the Carib and Huitotoan branches. 
Here we take no stand on its larger genetic affiliation. 

Other names which have been associated with Peba-Yaguan include 
Caumari, Cauvachi, Pacaya, Mishara, Nijamvo, Camuchivo, Masamae, and 
Parara (cf. Loukotka 1968). 
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